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THE REVOLUTIONARY ATTITUDE OF JESUS 



SAMUEL DICKEY, A.M. 

Professor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 



We are just coming to think of Jesus as revolutionary in character. The discovery 
is made largely because we are getting better acquainted with his thought. The dis- 
tinction which Professor Dickey draws, however, between being revolutionary and being 
a revolutionist is well made. 



Was Jesus a conservative or a liberal ? 
A churchman or a non-conformist? A 
Tory or a revolutionist? These are 
interesting and vital questions in days of 
upheaval like our own. 

It was upon the Sabbath question 
that Jesus had the most frequent en- 
counters with his leading contemporaries. 
He was evidently no "conformist" here. 
He flatly opposed the hair-splitting 
legalism of the Pharisees and defended 
a liberal view of the observance of the 
day. Yet it is unlikely that he was 
consciously revolutionary. He was ask- 
ing no more than a spiritual as over 
against a formal observance, and this 
Isaiah and Hosea had done long ago. 1 

Nevertheless the spirit of his argu- 
ment shows the breadth of his attitude. 
His appeal to the case of David and the 
showbread 2 is to the exception, not to 
the rule of precedent. It was a "non- 
conforming," not a " conforming, " David 
whom he cited. And to the Pharisees at 
least he must have appeared extremely 
revolutionary. 

1 Cf. Isa. 1:13-17; Hos. 2:11. 

2 Mark 2:25-28. 



The discussions on eating with un- 
washed hands and on clean and unclean 
meats are more decisive. 3 His principle 
of inward spirituality as the determining 
factor in conduct is here applied with 
great breadth and fearlessness. He 
practically nullifies a large section of the 
Levitical law, and substitutes in its 
place a new principle. It is true Jesus 
himself found and quotes this principle 
as recorded in the prophets, 4 just as he 
had cited Hosea 5 to the same effect in his 
discussions of the Sabbath. 6 But Jesus 
could not have failed to realize here how 
revolutionary, not only to contemporary 
interpretation, but to the Old Testament 
statutes as well, his position was. The 
clause "cleansing all meats" 7 is without 
doubt a remark of the evangelist. But 
it shows that very early the church 
understood the saying as revoking the 
Levitical ordinances on the subject. 
And the explicit statement of Jesus 
that " there is nothing from without the 
man that going into him can defile 
him" is obviously too contradictory of 

3 Mark 7:1-23; Matt. 15:1-20. 

4 Mark 7:6, 7 from Isa. 29: 13. 



s Hos. 6:6. 

6 If Matthew's addition to Mark's account be correct, cf. Matt. 12:7 and Mark 2: 26. 

'Mark 7:19. 
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Leviticus, chap, n, and Deut., chap. 14, 
for Jesus not to have been thoroughly 
conscious that he was stating a stupen- 
dously revolutionary thing. 

Jesus' discussion of fasting is a similar 
case. 1 Here again it is a question of 
inner attitude. The "sons of the bride- 
chamber" could not fast while the 
wedding festivities were in progress. 
When the cause for their rejoicing was 
past, and tribulation came upon them, 
fasting would be the natural expression 
of their mood. A principle like this 
does away with all set and formal fast- 
days. Although the immediate refer- 
ence was doubtless to the weekly fasts 
prescribed by the Pharisees, the prin- 
ciple affects even so important an ordi- 
nance as the Day of Atonement, which 
is prescribed in Lev. 16:31, 34 as "an 
everlasting statute." 

These last two instances are often 
classed as belonging to the "ceremonial 
law," which it is said Jesus abrogated, 
leaving the "moral law" intact. But 
the distinction is a modern one, and is 
nowhere made in the Old or New Testa- 
ments. When Paul wrote of Christians 
as "not under law," 2 he meant the 
moral "law" as well as the ceremonial — 
though, of course, he did not mean that 
they were not under moral obligation. 
Jesus, though not explicitly saying as 
much as Paul, must have been conscious 
that this was the practical outcome of 
his teaching. Indeed, in connection 
with this very matter of fasting he 
presents two similes (or parables as they 



are sometimes called) which imply this 
very thing and reveal unmistakably how 
revolutionary his self-consciousness was. 
"No man seweth a piece of undressed 
cloth on an old garment, else that which 
should fill it up taketh from it, the new 
from the old, and a worse rent is made. 
And no man putteth new wine into old 
wineskins; else the wine will burst the 
skins, and the wine perisheth, and the 
skins; but they put new wine into 
fresh skins." 3 Here speaks a man who 
felt that the forms of the old could not 
hold the content of the new, who saw 
that Judaism could not be "patched up" 
to last any longer. There must be a new 
creation from start to finish. He must 
have interpreted his messiahship then 
as implying the establishing of a new 
order which should supersede the old, 
and had no hesitation in disregarding or 
annulling what he thought was incon- 
sistent or outworn in the conceptions of 
his contemporaries or the Law of Moses 
itself. 

In a section of the Sermon on the 
Mount in Matthew 4 we have Jesus' 
most frank and explicit discussion of his 
relation to the Mosaic Law. The pas- 
sage is not without its difficulties, owing 
to the evident heightening in transmis- 
sion of the references to the permanence 
of the Jewish law. For to say that " one 
jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away 
from the law" 5 is to be inconsistent with 
what we have already seen was Jesus' 
own procedure, and with what imme- 
diately follows as well. Nevertheless 



'Mark 2:18-22; Matt. 9:14-17; Luke 5:33-39. 
' Gal. 5: 18; Rom. 6: 14, cf. Rom. 7:4, 6. 
3 Mark 2:21, 22; Matt. 9:16, 17; Luke 5:35-39. 
«Matt. 5:17-48. 



sMatt. 5:18. 
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the whole paragraph shows that Jesus 
felt that his new teaching, revolutionary 
though it was, was not out of real har- 
mony and continuity with the old. 
What he seems to have meant was that 
his mission was constructive rather than 
destructive, that he came to "fulfil the 
law and the prophets" as the blossom 
and fruit fulfil the promise and expecta- 
tion of the seed and plant, or the under- 
lying principle gives content and reality 
to the outward form — which form is in 
itself indifferent and may ultimately 
pass away. This broad general state- 
ment is followed by six practical illus- 
trations, the last two of which are of 
especial interest in our discussion. 1 

In place of the principle of retaliation, 
"An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth," 
repeatedly enunciated in the Old Testa- 
ment, 2 Jesus substitutes his own "Re- 
sist not evil." 3 And for "Love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy" 4 Jesus 
puts his own injunction, "Love your 
enemies." 5 The man who said these 
things knew that he was correcting and 
contradicting the Old Testament. There 
can be no question here of human inter- 
pretation; it is the Law itself with which 
Jesus finds fault. In summing up his 
whole attitude we can trust the verdict 
of the Jewish consciousness of Professor 
Montefiore : 

Jesus was compelled to take up a certain 
attitude towards the Mosaic Law itself, and 
this attitude was novel and revolutionary. 
In other words, Jesus was driven on, by 
the inner necessities of his prophetic tem- 



perament and by the conditions and facts 
which he saw around him, to advance half 
unconsciously from an attack upon persons 
and upon certain things which they did to 
an attack upon the system or upon certain 
parts of the system, on the basis or author- 
ity of which those things were done 

Yet it seems more probable that here, too, 6 
in the stress and heat of conflict, Jesus — the 
spiritual descendant and successor of Amos 
and Isaiah — uttered a principle which was, 
on the one hand, as most of us would agree 
today, superbly true, and, on the other 
hand, was in direct violation of the letter 
and the implication of the law. 7 

All of this is enough to show the 
breadth and liberal spirit of Jesus. We 
never hear him insisting on orthodoxy, 
on precedent, on customary opinion, or 
on ancient authority. On the contrary, 
he did not hesitate to antagonize the 
highest authorities of his time, and even 
supplemented and corrected the Law 
itself. This man was no conformer, he 
was as revolutionary as any man who 
ever lived — and he must have been 
largely conscious of it. 

But was Jesus not only revolutionary, 
but also a revolutionist ? Is it true that 
" through something like eighteen years 
he suffered it [Rome's economic oppres- 
sion]. Then rebellion lit its fires within 
him. He dropped his carpenter's apron, 
surrounded himself with twelve other 
workmen, and set forth in a propaganda 
of popular arousement, the like of which 
for explosiveness and upheaval is not 
elsewhere found in history"? 8 This 
sounds like an exaggerated popular 



1 Matt. 5 : 38-48. 4 Cf. Lev. 19: 18. 

2 Exod. 21:24; Lev. 24:20; Deut. 19:21. s Matt. 5:44. 

s Matt. 5:39. 6 Mark 7:141. 

7 The Religious Teaching of Jesus, pp. 44 and 47. 

8 Bouck White, The Carpenter and the Rich Man, p. 23. 
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statement, but it is a rather common 
view of Jesus among extreme social 
reformers today. 1 How far can we say 
it is justified by the facts ? 

The attempt is certainly futile which 
essays to prove that Jesus made any 
use of the sword or countenanced the 
use of force in the realization of the King- 
dom of God. Appeals to a literal inter- 
pretation of such passages as "Let him 
sell his cloak and buy a sword" 2 are too 
inconsistent with Jesus' whole teaching 
and example elsewhere. No doubt there 
were men among his followers who 
fondly hoped and expected that he would 
one day assume this insurrectionary 
r61e. There is something pathetically 
human about Peter's cutting off the ear 
of the Temple constable. But Jesus' 
cure of the wound is a decisive repudia- 
tion of his act. These stalwart Galileans 
would have made good insurrectionary 
material. How they would have fought 
if Jesus had desired or permitted it is 
shown by their bravery in the same cause 
under Judas of Gamala at the time of the 
enrolment (6 or 7 a.d.) or the way in 
which they died by their own hands 
rather than surrender under Eleazar at 
Masada. 3 But Jesus had determined 
from the beginning that he would be 
no insurrectionist. He excluded abso- 
lutely all use of force in the prosecution 
of his program. The "whip of cords" 
mentioned in John's account of the 
cleansing of the Temple 4 is no excep- 
tion, for here he had dumb animals as 
well as men to deal with. He does not 
include himself among "the violent who 
attempt to seize the Kingdom by force." 5 



His principle of love made the forcible 
coercion of the wills of others impossible 
and profitless. At the Temptation he 
had put aside revolutionary zealotism 
completely, and he never again seems 
to have reverted to it. The mission he 
then formulated for himself was infinitely 
greater than that of leader of political 
revolution. 

Nevertheless, I think we must admit 
that Jesus could not have been ignorant 
or unmindful of what the success of his 
program would involve in the readjust- 
ment of the social and political forces at 
Jerusalem. We fail to attribute to him 
ordinary common sense if we imagine 
that he "steadfastly set his face to go 
up to Jerusalem" with no considered 
plan. Did he contemplate the estab- 
lishment of a new state ? Was his aim a 
coup d'ttat differing from others then in 
fashion only in the absence of the sword ? 

It is not enough to quote John 18:36, 
"My kingdom is not of this world." 
Probably the evangelist himself, spiritu- 
alizing though his tendency is, never 
understood these words of a Kingdom 
wholly beyond the grave. They may 
refer simply to the divine origin and 
eschatological character of the Kingdom. 
And if this is the case they fall into 
harmony with the Synoptic accounts 
of Jesus' utterances in his trial before 
the Jewish authorities. When ques- 
tioned by the High Priest regarding his 
messiahship (and perhaps regarding his 
alleged prediction of his destruction of 
the Temple) Jesus replies, "Ye shall see 
the son of man sitting at the right hand 
of power and coming with the clouds 



1 Cf. Karl Kautsky, Der Ursprung des Christentums. 

a Luke 22:35-38. 

' Josephus, B.J., VII, ix. 



< John 2:15. 

sMatt. 11:12 f.; cf. John 6:15. 
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of heaven." 1 This is a quotation from 
Daniel, 2 and its context clearly shows 
that the Kingdom to be established by 
Jesus was intended to destroy and re- 
place the kingdoms of the world. The 
prophecy of Daniel continues, 3 "And 
there was given him [the Son of Man] 
dominion and glory and a kingdom, that 
all the peoples, nations, and languages 
shall serve him: his dominion is an 
everlasting dominion which shall not 
pass away and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed." Jesus' quota- 
tion is then an explicit claim that he was 
intending to set up a new Kingdom which 
should replace the rule of Jerusalem and 
Rome. Just as Daniel had prophesied 
elsewhere, 4 ''And in the days of those 
kings shall the God of heaven set up a 
kingdom which shall never be destroyed, 
nor shall the sovereignty thereof be left 
to another people; but it shall break in 
pieces and consume all these kingdoms. " s 
Whether Jesus thought of all this as 
happening in the near future or as in- 
definitely postponed does not matter in 
the least. The point is that Jesus 
predicted the downfall of Jerusalem and 
Rome, and the substitution in their 
place of a new order of society which he 
called the "Kingdom of God." 

He could not help, therefore, being 
conscious of an opposition between his 
Kingdom and the state as then consti- 
tuted. This conflict may have been 
'Mark 14:62. 



thought of largely on the eschatological 
plane, yet, as in other spheres of the 
great struggle of the "ages," Jesus was 
no mere "quietist." He believed in 
taking a hand in the conflict. Such 
were his preaching and his miraculous 
cures. He had already seen "Satan 
fall as lightning from heaven," 6 and 
regarded the victory as potentially 
already won. His conscious assump- 
tion of the messianic role at the last 
Passover would be farcical if he did not 
know what he was going to do if God 
justified his action and the people 
accepted his claims. 

There is considerable evidence that 
the "cleansing of the Temple" on this 
occasion 7 was intended by Jesus to be a 
public and formal abrogation of the 
Temple sacrifice rather than a protest 
against the building's profanation. 8 The 
Temple obligations ever set lightly on 
Jesus. 9 He felt that he himself was 
" greater than the Temple." 10 His proph- 
ecy, "I will destroy this temple made 
with hands, and after three days I will 
build another not made with hands,"" is 
referred by the evangelists more or less 
explicitly to his resurrection, but there 
is reason to believe" that the saying had 
a deeper signification, and implied 
actually the supersedence of the Temple 
by something connected with his own 
Kingdom. The question of the High 
Priest at his trial seems to connect this 

» Dan. 7:14. 
4 Dan. 2:44 f. 



2 Dan. 7:13. 

s Cf. Jesus' probable allusion also to this passage in Luke 20: 18. 

6 Luke 10: 18. 7 Mark 11:15, 16. 

8 Cf. Oesterley, Diet, of Christ and the Gospels, II, 712. 

» Cf . Matt. 1 7 : 24-2 7 . I0 Matt. 12:6. 

"Mark 14:58; cf. Matt. 26:61; John 2:19. 

u Cf. Bruce, Kingdom of God, pp. 306-10; Moffatt, Diet, of Christ and the Gospels, HI, 752. 
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prophecy with his claim to messiahship, 
and Stephen also appears to have asso- 
ciated them. The charge against the 
latter was "We have heard him say, that 
this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this 
place (the Temple) and shall change the 
customs which Moses delivered unto 
us." 1 The defense which Stephen offers 
follows up the same line and shows how 
God has revealed himself in many other 
places besides the Temple and "de- 
lighteth not in houses made with hands." 2 
It is a fair inference, therefore, that to 
both Jesus and his followers his messiah- 
ship implied the ultimate end of the 
sacrificial and political regime at Jeru- 
salem. 

What, then, as to Rome? It is 
usually supposed that the matter is 
settled by "Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's, and unto God 
the things that are God's." 3 Few pas- 
sages in the Bible have been more mis- 
applied. The evangelists tell us it was 
not a sincere question of the Pharisees 
and Herodians which opened the discus- 
sion, and Jesus shows that he appreciates 
this in his reply, which begins, "Why 
tempt ye me?" He was not therefore 
seriously defining the limits of church 
and state and permanently enthroning 
the divine right of kings. Jesus' answer 
is in reality an evasion of the question 
whether it was lawful to pay tribute or 

•Acts 6:14. 'Acts 7:2-49. 'Mark 12:13-17; Matt. 22:13-22; Luke 20:20-26. 

* All this is well put by Loisy, Les Evangiles Synoptiques, I, 231 : "Sans doute les 61us du royaume 
ne dependront d'aucune puissance humaine, la servitude que les nations font peser sur Israel sera 
dStruite, il ne restera aucune place pour Pautorit6 de C6sar dans la cit6 de Dieu; mais Dieu lui- 
mfime fera la substitution de sa royaut6 a celle des hommes. Le respect de Jesus pour les autarkies 
constitutes est ainsi tout negatif. Dans sa rgponse a la question du tribut, il n'entendait aucune- 
ment consacrer le droit de Cesar comme un principe de la society a venir. II est impossible que 
Cesar n'appartienne pas a Peconomie providentielle des choses de ce monde; il y appartient comme 
Sennacherib et Nabuchodonosor; il n'appartient pas a Peconomie definitive due regne de Dieu, et 
son pouvoir tombera, comme il convient, avec celui de Satan, dont il est, a certains egards, le repr6- 
sentant." 



not. He had no intention of being 
caught in their net. His counter is, in 
fact, a condemnation of their whole 
sordid and unspiritual political program, 
and a ringing call to religious and moral 
conceptions of life. The emphasis be- 
longs to the second clause, "Render to 
God the things that are God's." The 
first is merely a statement that the pay- 
ment of tribute is a matter of indifference 
and not a question of conscience — as 
many regarded it in his day. Caesar's 
image and superscription on his coin 
marked it as belonging to the sordid 
plane of worldly matters. Far more 
important was the obligation to render 
to God his own — a form of "tribute" 
strangely ignored by both. Pharisees and 
Herodians. The literalism which finds 
here a legitimation of the divine right 
and permanent authority of the state 
and the fundamental separation of the 
spheres of the civil and religious imports 
into Jesus' words ideas that they were 
never meant to convey. 

Rome to Jesus was a part of the 
passing world-order. Like Assyria, 
Babylon, Persia, and Greece, it too was 
to be smitten by "the stone" which was 
"cut out of the mountain without 
hands." To it Jesus felt no manner of 
allegiance. From it as from the Temple 
"the children" of the Kingdom were 
"free."' 
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We may conclude then that Jesus was 
consciously revolutionary, but not a 
revolutionist. He did not draw the 
sword against the authority of Jerusalem 
or of Rome. Nevertheless his messianic 
program included the downfall of both of 
them and the establishment in their 
place of a new social order and author- 
ity — that of the Kingdom of God. He 
did not, therefore, recognize the author- 



ity of either Jerusalem or Rome. He 
was no "good citizen" in the modern 
sense. To God and that new order his 
whole loyalty was given. Other things 
in comparison were matters of indiffer- 
ence. He might appear a fanatic or a 
rebel and die in consequence on the 
cross — he would be loyal still — through 
his very suffering the Kingdom would 
surely come. 



THE PROPHETS AND THE SOCIAL 
QUESTION 



ALEXANDER R. GORDON, D.LITT. 

Professor of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis, 

Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada 



It is interesting to see how in these days we are turning back to the prophets. 
Some men go to them and return with amazing "fulfilments." Other men find in the 
prophets a forecasting as to when the world is to come to an end. All such misinterpre- 
tations are calculated to do harm. In any case they miss the great message of the 
prophets. Professor Gordon's treatment will help us to see what they are — the dis- 
coverers and revealers of God in current events. 



The atomistic conception of personal- 
ity is a late development in Old Testa- 
ment thought. Till the breakdown of 
the nation under the Babylonian Exile 
both religion and ethics are predomi- 
nantly social. The individual Israelite 
enjoys fellowship with God and lives the 
life well pleasing to him only by virtue 
of his relationship to his people. This 
social interest pervades especially the 
prophetic teaching. The prophets may 
denounce private sins and call for 
personal holiness; but the ideal they 
hold before the minds of their hearers is 



that of a righteous, pure, and holy 
nation that shall prove the channel of 
salvation to all the ends of the earth. 
And this is the note which makes their 
commanding oracles ring so clearly in 
harmony with our modern aspirations. 
It may seem to many, perhaps, a 
misguided effort to apply principles suit- 
able for a simple age like that in which 
the prophets lived to the vastly more 
complex and intricate conditions of the 
present. But if we read the prophets 
with any real sympathy we shall be 
continually astonished at their freshness 



